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THE ATTACK ON THE MAIL-COACH. 

" Innocent blood, 
E'en like the blood of Abel, 
Cries from tho tonguelcss caroms of the earth 
For justice and rough chastisement."— Shaktpeare* 

It was a cold but clear and starry December night, not 
a single flake of snow covered the hard congealed earth, 
and save the white frost that sparkled amid the leafless 
branches of the trees, there was no sign of the wintry sea- 
son. The cold was rather bracing than intense, and the 
air appeared rarified and pure, as we read of the atmos- 
phere of the higher regions, where frost and snow hold 
perpetual dominion. A few light and feathery white clouds 
flitted now and then over the heavens, with a slow and 
spirit-like motion; and they were so thin, that even when 
crossing the moon's disk, they flung no shadow upon the 
earth. 

Upon a dark part of one of the southern mail-coach- 
roads, a number of men were busily and silently at work. 
They seemed all under the direction of one individual, 
whose extreme youth, conjoined with the reckless, despe- 
rate appearance of the men he was overseeing, indicated 
very early habits of depravity. His eyes were large and 
black, but now all their expression had seemingly vanish- 
ed, suve a stealthy, fearful cunning, which perpetually dis- 
tinguished them. His cheek was sunken and pale, and 
half covered by a pair of dark whiskers, which grew with 
untrimmed negligence. : his lips were set firmly together, 
and his anus tightly folded ; and as he stood, with his 
black neck-tie floating loosely in the air, a brace of pis- 
tols stuck in a leathern belt that encircled his waist, and 
his fur cap pulled over his brows, he was no bad personi- 
fication of a desperate and reckless youth driven on, either 
by circumstances, (which too often rule us,) or else by 
natural inherent depravity, to the courses he was now pur- 
suing. There was that in his features, that might be de- 
tected at a glance, which told of his not being always the 
abandoned one he now was ; and a sneer, that seemed per- 
petually playing on his white lip, told of the bitterness of 
heart within, that laughed, or forced itself to laugh, even 
in the midst of its own ruin. The instant he spoke, his 
commands were implicitly obeyed ; for, fallen as he was, 
he yet retained enough of the master spirit to awe the har- 
dened beings into subjection, even if their admiration of 
his daring, and that love and respect which proceeds from 
being often successful under any one man's domination, did 
not urge them to watch his every beck. 

They had, with some labour, drawn a string of cars and 
carts completely across the road, so as to form a perfect 
blockade, and then were in silence awaiting his further 
orders. Two of them, who were closer to his person than 
the rest, were eagerly watching his moveless statue-like 
stand, and occasionally hazarding a remark to each other. 
One of those was Barney O'Grady, and he was the only 
one amongst them- who seemed to know any thing of Mur- 
row's former life (for so the leader was called) ; they had 
both joined the gang together, and the latter, in conse- 
quence of his desperate daring, and his wonderful suc- 
cesses, was soon unanimously elected as their leader, 
since which he had been even more haughty and distant 
than heretofore; and yet the wild beings under him could 
not lose their respect, for they felt that in his every look 
and action there was the restlessness of a superior and 
lordly nature. 

" Musha, Tim," said Barney, after observing him with a 
long glance," " bud I dunna what to think ov the masther 
to-night at all; fur though I've often seen him in his black 
humours, I n ever knew him so bad afore." 

'* He nevir was so long athout movin' or stirrin' wid 
restlessness like," answered Tim ; " bud, Barney, don't you 
remimbir one evenin' that he was out last summer, wid 
only you and I attendin' him, in th'otherj side ov this 
counthry entirely, whin we wor walkin' quitely up the 
boreen* to the big house — (what brought uz there is 
more nor I could gather from that day to this) — bud, no 
matther : don't you recollect how whin we hard two la- 



dies laughin', he started, an' grew aa white as a windin* 
sheet, an' leaned on us for support ; an' thin, whin they 
cum suddintly plop on us, how they ran scramin' an.' 
screechin' away. Barney, his look at this was tin times 
blacker nor it is now." 

" I'll nevir forget that, Tim, fur a rason I have ov my 
own ; an' I'd tell you that iv I thought you wor as silent 
as a dead man ; fur iv the masther knew I brathed a word 
iv id to human bein', my life w'ouldn't be worth a du 
d/iogue."* 

Tim seeing that Barney was evidently bursting with the 
long-wished for secret, took offhis caubecn, smoothed down 
his hair, pulled up his small clothes, and casting a fearful' 
glance at Murrow, to see if he was observing them, per- 
ceiving that he still was wrapped up in his own dark 
thoughts, answered in a whisper — 

" In throth, an' its Tim Delany, an' all belongin' to 
them wor the famous people all out at the keepin' their 
mouths shut : waggin' the tongue was never a failin' ov 
my family, Barney ; bud as your sacret appears so great a 
one, I think you'd bctther tell it to me, whin you can 
thrust me, nor to another that maybe you don't know; 
besides I was present nt the furst start ov the masther that 
time; an', though I don't appear cute, (Tim looked as 
innocent as a country attorney), I think I can see as far 
as my nose." Here Tim, who really thought he was doing 
the keen one, pulled the pimple from its horizontal posi- 
tion, and thrust his tongue waggishly in his chcekt 

" Well thin, Tim," said Barney, laying his hand con- 
fidentially on the other's shoulder, " one ov thim ladies 
that scramed so sweetly, was the masthcr's only sisther." 

" His sisther !" ejaculated Tim, with open jaws and dis- 
tended eyes— " goodness protect us !" 

" An' thothor," continued Barney, elated at the 
astounding effect his first communication produced — "the 
beautiful crature that walked as stately as n paycock, an' 
never — bud I forget — you didn't know her ; howsotnede- 
ver, no matther ; fur that other was Miss Eleanor Thre- 
vor, the grate heiress, that was to be the masther's bride." 

"The grate heiress, Barney, asthore !~-the masther's 
bride — whillelu ! Wonderful ! Quare intirely 1 The 
Virgin anoint uz I" exclaimed Timothy Delany, as tjie 
astonishing secret gradually began to penetrate his obtuse 
faculties. 

" Och, but she was as butyful as the sun, an' her paiij 
of shinin' eyes dazzled a body to look on thim; her little 
feet, no bigger nor ash leaves, didn't bind thedasies asajie 
thripped acrass the lawn ! Oh, wirresthru I that cunnhv 
an' desate should belong to one so fair, an' sweet, an' in- 
nocent to look at 1" 

" It's not the purtiest apple that's agrecablest to the 
taste, Bnrney;" observed Tim, interrupting him, "an' 
thin, Father John obsarved in his last sarraon, spakin' ov 
the bad heart, an' the sniilin' face ; Father John," aia he, 
' even as the apples that grows on the bordhers ov the 
Dead Say,' sis he, * lovely to luk at,' sis he, ' but havin' 
ashes within,' sis he. A wondherful quare apple that 
must be intirely ; an' I'm shure a lot of thim wud burn 
beautuous wid the turf." 

"Barney, come hither," suddenly and sharply exclaim- 
ed the hitherto silent Murrow, upon which both men 
started, and the one he called shuffled towards him with 
an uneasy shambling gait. 

"It wants full an hour of the mail's arrival," he conti- 
nued, " and as I see that every tiling is prepared, you any 
get some drink for the men ; but don't suffer them to use 
it immoderately, as you value their lives. I will retire for 
a little to the shrubbery — you may remain with them, and 
let all keep a little off the road for the present." 

So saying, with folded arms, Murrow retired to a thick 
plantation of young trees which overhung the spot whera 
the ambush was laid ; and Barney returned to the other 
men, who gladly hailed the coming of the liquor. 

When Murrow reached a thick 'part of tho shrubbery 
where he was certain of being unobserved, a crowd of 
thick coming and agonizing thoughts, that had.for the last 
half hour been rushing to his brain, could no* longer be 
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pent up, and he muttered, as he smote his forehead heavi- 
ly witfitiis hand, 

" Fool, detested, cursed fool that I am — linked in close 
brotherhood with wretches bearing but the forms of hu- 
man beings to entitle them to the name : having hearts as 
hard, and cold, and feelingless as steel: but what ami, 
that I should rail thus? I am worse than they are?— 
They never knew the pride of birth, the advantages of 
education ; — they are as nature formed them — while I— I 

oh, wretch ! wretch ! have no excuse to plead — have no 

shadow to grasp at when my heart questions me of my 
infamy : — but away with such thoughts ; was I not driven 
to it ? — was not my father cruel — and, my adored one 
false. Eleanor— oh, beloved Eleanor ! could you now 
see Henry — the Henry you once blessed with your smile 
— you would pity, pardon, and forgive him. 

Here the unhappy man covered his face with his hands, 
and tears, tears of agony burst forth from between his fin- 
gers. 

"Well, Barney,'' said Tim when, after having sent 
the drop round, he drew him a little apart from the rest, 
"you wor spakin' ov, Miss Eleanor I think you called her 
an' her crnlety, wasn't id ?'" 

"Yis, inthroth, Tim, and its not like the hard-hearted 
one she looked, fur a sweeter or a more engagin' loo-kin' 
crathur the blessed sun never smiled down on, barrin' a 
sartain little darlin' iv my own below in the glin, bud no 
matther ; she was the masther's own cousin, an' lived up 
in the grand big house afther her mother died; an' she 
was left an orphan like, athout a prothector, vvid ould 
Squire Murrow, an' a proud an' a haughty ould thief that 
same squire was, or his son wouldn't be as he is at this 
presint spakin. Masther Henery was at college when she 
furst cum from England all the ways, to spind the rest ov 
her life wid her uncle, be rason ov all her other relations 
beta' dead an' doin' well ; bud his eldher brother, the 
young squire, as we called him, was at home shootin', an' 
huntiu', an' spendin' his money like shot ; bud passin' all 
that by, it was done more fur gramlure like, an' Henery 
was the favourite; for wid him the heart was in the ra'al 
right place. Well, she was so beautiful that be coorse the 
young squire fell in love wid her, an' she wid him, al- 
though he wasn't half so good lookin' as his brother, who, 
changed an' all as he is, id bate two of him out fur the aigle 
eye an 1 the proud walk this minut : bud I forgot, he was 
awaj', an' she hadn't seen him yet. In the mane time 
there cum down flyin' reports— (my curse on thim same 
Hyin' reports, they're neither good for man nor baste) — 
that he was playin' the divil wid wildness an' dissipushun, 
an' not mindin' his larnin' at all at all; which, as the se- 
quel turned out, was thrue enuff; but who can blame a 
youth whose sperits are as lively as the dhrop in the bot- 
tle — you're keepin' id all to yourself, Tim. Well, I mind 
the evenin' he cum home as if it wor this one. Miss 
Eleanor an' the young squire wor walkin' on the lawn 
Dear the grand entrance, an' his sister was playin' like a 
£hild wid, a purty pet lamb behind thim, while I was lookinf 
on, though they thought I was only cuttin' the withered 
branches, of, some young trees. Suddenly we all hard the 
gallopin' ov a hotpe, an',, in a minute aftber, up comes me 
bould Masther Henery,. an' dashes himself off his smokin' 
animal, an' inns to his brother, an' graspin' his hand, while 
a tear of joy stud in his fine eye, shuck id warmly, as if he 
wor not able to spake: upon tnis his. sisther lets one 
scrapie out ov her, an' runs an' throws herself on his neck, 
an* burst into tears; an' called him 'her dear brother,' 
an' 'her darlin' Henery;' an' he hugged her, an' dashed 
the back ov his hand over his eyes, an' pushed her hair 
off her rosy cheek, an' putted it, an' laughed, an' couldn't 
help, sometimes sobbin' fur joy — (I could sob myself while 
thiijkiii' ov id — Tim, give me another dhrop ov. whiskey) 
— thin he gives one look at Miss Meanor, who all the 
time was starin' at him, as if she'd devour him wid her 
two round full eyes, an' his proud cheek grew like the in- 
side ova rose ; an' he took off his hat, an' bowed wid the 
grace an' the granduer ov a raal born prence. While they 
wor walkin' to the house, his cousin couldn't take her 
eyes off him, as wid his arm round his sisther's waist, he 
walked so nobly, an' lookin' ten thousand times hand- 
somer nor his brother. Well, Tini v from that day out 



he took great delight in walkin' wid Miss Eleanor, an' she 
wid- him ; bud though every one thought she'd flin» up 
the brother an' his fortin' fur Masther Henery, all ov a 
suddent, whin he went back to college, he hard ov her 
bein' married to the young squire. I was wid him the 
night he received the news, (as bein' his fosther brother I 
axed lave to attind him,) an' I'll never forgit id. He 
foamed at the mouth, dashed the letter undher his feet 
tore a lock ov hair from his bussom, an' flung id in the 
fire— (that butyful shinin' thress could belong but to one 1 
an' thin dashed back the doore, an' rushed out, ordherin* 
me in a voice ov thundher not to folly him. He cum home 
mad with dhrink, an' did so the next night, an' the next 
an' the next ; an' thin when his father wrote to ordher 
him peremptorily home, an' refused to send him any mo- 
ney, he gamed an' lost, an' grew mad with despeiashun 
an' met wid, and joined you's, an' as 1 was his fosther 
brother I follyed him, an' will while the breath o' life's in 
his body." 

Just as Barney had concluded, the blast of a horn W3s 
heard borne on the night air, and evidently proceeding 
from some distance, upon which Miirrow, now all life and 
energy, bounded to the centre of the road, and rapidly 
gave his orders to the men, who immediately clustered 
around him. He desired them on no account to fire un- 
less resistance Were offered, and then only at the guard, 
but to be careful of hurting the passengers. There was a 
light in his eye, and a flush of excitement in his pale 
cheek as he issued these commands, that left little traces 
of the mental agony, none but the all-seeing one had been 
witness to, and yet the deep lines beneath his eyes, and the 
occasional restless twitching of his lips betrayed that all 
was not within as appearances would denote. 

A few minutes after the men had taken- their stations 
behind the carts, the tramping of the advancing horses 
was heard, and the lights in the front of the coach plainly 
discerned. Then the blood in the hearts of the - timid 
grew thick, and the pulses of the brave became quicken- 
ed, for in that lawless body some cowards were to be met 
with. 

" Your arms, guards — we are attacked," shouted the 
driver, as the foremost horses stumbled against the barri- 
cade ; and upon this a number of dark forms bounded 
across the ditch at the road side, while others came from 
behind the barrier, and the deep voice of their leader 
cried — 

" Surrender peaceably, or you all perish." 

This summons was answered by a volley from the two 
guards, who sat behind, and scarcely was the report heard, 
till two of the figures at the horses heads, with a loud cry 
fell, and were trampled under their feet. But louder than 
their death-cry was the fearful scream that proceeded from 
the carriage, as on beholding the fall of their comrades, 
the attackers with a wild shout returned the fire. 

" Down with your pistols, men — don't dare to fire, spring 
up and drag them ftom the box," roared their infuriate 
leader, as he heard the agonizing female scream — " there 
are ladies in the carriage— don't hurt them on your lives." 

His orders were implicitly obeyed — a number of active 
men soon scrambled to the roof, and dashed down the few 
passengers, besides after one shot which told fearfully on 
the foremost assailant, as his brains actually were dashed 
in the faces of the rest, securing the two guards, who being 
sworn never to surrender, kept well their oath, as they 
struggled to the last. 

When all. were secured, and the men eagerly employed 
in examining, the packages and luggage, Murrow advanced, 
followed closely by Barney, and opened the coach door : 
a trembling female voice instantly begged for mercy ; and 
when he heard its sweet low tones, a convulsion passed 
suddenly through his mind, that paled his flushed cheek, 
and glazed his blazing eyes. He was obliged to hold the 
door for support, and was scarcely able to gasp out. 
"For the love of Heaven, say who are you ? — whence do 
you come ?" 

" Merciful Providence, that voice !" screamed the fe- 
male, stretching eagerly forward to gaZe-at hifai, and : then 
with a low thrilling shriek, "'tis him— 'tis him. Oh, God ! 
to find him thus — Henry don't you know me ?" 

" My sister— my dear ri«t«r," exclaimed bt| foldjpg hit 
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»«ns round her, but she shrank and recoiled with horror 
jjrom his embrace, and in a hollow, death-like tone mut- 
tered, 

" Henry— there is another here; another j-ou once 
laved, and, and, whom you now— /mve murdered ?" 

A thriJl of icy and terrible agony ran like lightning 
through his veins, stopping the blood in its head-long 
course as he stretched forward, and put forth his hand to 
touch what he could not see ; the very fingers cramped up 
and deadened as they felt the cold lineaments of a human 
face, and passed through the long tresses of hair matted 
and clotted with some clammy substance — he drew his 
hand suddenly forth, and it was dripping with gore. 

" Julia ! sister !" he screamed with the madness of des- 
peration, " whose blood is this ?" 

" Ellenor Trevor !" came inarticulately from her lips as 
she tell back insensible and scarcely breathing. He did 
not utier a single word, not even a groan. His eyes first 
closed tightly, as though he would shut out the terrible vi- 
sion from his mind, and then opened slowly to their fullest 
extent: his teeth became clenched together, his hands 
dropped listlessly at his side, and he stood as one sud- 
denly turned to stone; not a heave of his chest, not a re- 
spiration of his breath giving evidence of life. 

' Julia, clear Julia," bubbled alow, broken voice inside 
— ;iWe me your hand— I am dying. I feel my life is eb- 
bing fast a iay Tell Jam I never changed : tell Henry I 
y«t Inved him though he left me— tell"— here the faint 
tones gave place to a low, husky muttering, which could 
scarcely be heard. 

"Crass na Ch isla, Masther Henry, jewe/. what's the 
matther ? ' said Barney ; who now, for the first time, got a, 
full vie.v of his distorted features—" don't you see the 
boys are all off, an' widout the booty, seein' as how the 
poliss 'ill be soon al'ther comin', as one o' thim guards has 
escaped, an' got chine away, while we thought he was fast 
bound.'' 

" Horror, horror," slowly burst from the quivering lips 
that now for the first time were parted, and then the gi- 
ant and iron mind starting at betraying itself, as it were 
into a confession of feeling, bore back again to its depths 
the load of misery that had forced forth these expres 
sions, and he calmly asked — 

" Barney, what man has escaped ?" 

The unnatural calmness— the dreadful tone of forced 
indifference with which this was spoken, and the marble 
coldness of his manner, made the listener start; and on 
his repeating — 

" Barney, what man has escaped," in the same hollow 
accents, he. exclaimed, 

"Lord in heaven bless us, Sur, what's cum over you at 
all at all : your cheeks are blew agin with paleness, an' 
your eyes look sick — lane on me, masther, darlin,' an I'll 
lade you away," and then the distant rattling of hoofs be- 
ing heard, " whoo, mille murdhers, iv they're not on the 
thrack; we'll be taken iv yon don't stir yerself ;" and then 
perceiving that he was faint, and so feeble as to be obliged 
to lean against the coach for support, he wound his two 
powerful arms about him, and without the slightest offer 
at resistance, carried him as he would a child into the 
thickest part of the shrubbery. A few minutes afterwards 
and a number of mounted police, whom the self-liberated 
guard had luckily encountered, surrounded the carriage, 
and removed the barrier which blocked up the road. The 
ladies were both lifted out, and Eleanor was discovered 
quite dead from a bullet wound in her left breast. Poor 
Julia was nearly insensible with horror, and could not ut- 
ter a word, but clung to the cold body of her friend, as if 
unwilling that they should be parted : in this manner they 
were both slowly conveyed to the nearest town, a number 
of the police remaining behind to watch the scattered 
luggage. 

These events need but little explanation. On * the 
young squire's' pressing his suit with Eleanor with too 
much eagerness, he found that his brother was the one 
her young heart had fixed on, and in the madness of 
passion had written a letter in his father's hand, telling 
him that the nuptials she had decidedly refused were 
about to be celebrated ; as he well knew that his intem- 
perate nature would scorn and try ta hate the being ' 



of whose deceit he would receive such a proof. Henry's 
receipt of the letter is best given by Barney, and a short 
time after, on his father's hearing of his wild extravagance, 
he wrote the peremptory, order for his return, whidh, 
along with the agonizing thoughts of his being deceived, 
drove him from guilt to guilt, till at length he became as 
we have seen, the leader of a gang of ruthless villains — 
villains, that though he consorted with, he at heart 
despised. 

His sister and his cousin had been for some time in 
Dublin, and were on that night returning in the greatest 
haste, as they had received news of the old squire's ill- 
ness, and so did not remain to look for a more comforta- 
ble conveyance, but took the first that offered ; and between 
sorrow for her uncle, and concern for the fate of him she so 
truly loved, Eleanor was suffering the most acute agony, 
when just as Julia was trying to comfort her, the coach 
was suddenly stopped; and on the robbers returning the 
fire of the guards, the wild shriek we have recorded 
escaped Eleanor's lips, and she sank bleeding into the 
arms of her friend. 

Her body was laid in the family vault, and the poor be- 
reaved sister, after a severe fever, remained like a living 
shadow, thin and worn, and wasted away. She never 
dared to trust herself with the name of her absent brother ; 
and when the large rewards which were offered on every 
side for the capture of any of the attackers of the coach 
were mentioned, she would cover with her hands her fe- 
verish brow, and inwardly pray that he might not be taken, 
but live for repentance. Oh, how little did she know the 
horror that scared his very brain on that terrible night, as 
if a bar of red hot iron was thrust through his very tem- 
ples. 

Years flew by, and her father and elder brother died, 
the latter tortured with the thoughts of his injustice and 
guilt, and she also, bearing her maiden name of Julia 
Murrow,' was carried to the grave, accompanied with the 
wailiugs and regrets of the poor, to whom the gentle and 
sorrow-touched being had ever proved a true friend. 

Strange to say, not one connected with the mail-coach 
attack ever was taken ; and notwithstanding the rewards 
and promises of pardon to those who would turn inform- 
ers, not a single clue connected with that gang ever was 
elicited. 

Two years after the death of Julia, an old man, in 11 
soldier's worn uniform was seen speaking to ' ould Tim 
Delany' at the gate leading into his grazing ground, but 
the passers by did not note it, as they supposed he was 
merely indulging in a bit of gossip, of which Tim had lat- 
terly grown somewhat fond. But when that stranger be- 
came a reaular inmate of Tims comfortable cabin, and 
" took to the childher an' the ould 'oman as if he knew 
thim all his life," conjecture was very busy as to whom he 
could be, but Tim was as close as the jail lock, aud his wife 
didn't know ■■ the reader shall only hear the concluding sen- 
tences that passed between them ere the old soldier re- 
tired to bed. j.j 

" An so Barney, a hagur, you tell me he escaped wid 
yerself, an' lived on so long although mad and wild at 
times, and at last was skelped afore yer eyes be the bloody 
Ingines " 

"Throth Tim, ids too thrue to put in a ballad." 

" Well, Barney, acushla, he was a wild boy, an' yet a 
good hearted ; an' fur the sake ov ould times an" all that, 
as long as Tim Delancy has a loaf you shan't wantturhalf 
ov id." 

"God's blessin' be about you, Tim; I see the heart's 
not changed in yer body yet, an' that id never may I pray 
to the vargin — good night" and with a va.nr> shake hands 
the old men parted. 

Denis O'Donoho. 



EPITAPH. 

A literary gentleman, lately deceased, ordered the fol- 
lowing short but emphatic epitaph to be engraved on hii 
\ tomb-stone: — 

"FINIS." 



